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For the United States to ratify the treaty without rati- 
fying the League of Nations would, it seems to us, bring 
us willy nilly into vital relations with such questions as 
mandates in Africa, Asia, and on the seven seas; with 
the government of the Saar Basin, the control of the free 
city of Danzig and of Polish communications. We 
would necessarily be concerned with such matters as the 
supervision of the international waterways of Europe 
and with various other matters inextricably interwoven 
with the treaty and the Covenant of the League. 



DISARMAMENT 



Entirely commendable and most encouraging have 
been the recent efforts of statesmen, of economists, 
military leaders, and journalists of this country and of 
nations abroad to concentrate public thought upon "dis- 
armament" as a practical method of reducing the fiscal 
burdens of men, burdens now so intolerable because so 
crushing. Seldom has journalism shown its highest 
range of possible social service as convincingly as the 
New York World has done with its gathering of world 
opinion favorable to immediate concerted governmental 
action reducing military costs. Credit also is due to 
Senators Borah and Walsh for projecting the issue into 
congressional debate, and thus forcing public considera- 
tion of the facts and inducing a reaction on the part of 
the people that will give the lawmakers some notion as 
to what the American people really want to have done. 

The differences of opinion that have been disclosed, 
either in newspaper interviews or the debates, seldom 
have to do with the principle involved. There is prac- 
tical agreement that there should be diminished arma- 
ment with reduced taxation. Only when the question 
emerges as to whether the process shall be universal in 
range or limited, or whether it shall include land as well 
as naval forces, or whether it shall be a summary or a 
gradual act, do nations or publicists disagree. More- 
over, in all their minds there is lurking beneath the sur- 
face expression of their thoughts, the dread of a social 
transformation after the Russian model. This uncon- 
sciously shapes their decisions as to reduction of military 
forces. Moscow, they have found out, does not play the 
game of war according to rules. Her word is mistrusted. 
The statesmen of Europe dare not be as idealistic as they 
otherwise might be nor as economical as they should be, 
because they now are carrying on international affairs 
faced by a power with a social structure and social pro- 
gram that are hostile to what western Europe has con- 
ceived to be essential to civilization. For them Russia 
is the ponderous obstacle to reduced armies and navies. 

The situation in the United States is not quite as 
complex or ominous, and if Europe only had to be con- 



sidered the disarmament "drive" would have more force. 
But Asia has arrived. The Pacific Ocean henceforth is 
to be the scene of our most acute national rivalry. The 
willingness or unwillingness of the United States to re- 
duce its fleet, curb its present building program, and 
come to an agreement with Great Britain and Japan as 
to their respective national naval forces in the Pacific 
region, all hinges on retention of a spirit of good will 
between Japan and the United States, following what- 
ever decision may be made as to rights of the Japanese 
as immigrants and as landholders. 

We are not in favor of special compacts, partial in 
their range, dealing with .this important phase of the 
peace movement. The process should be general in 
scope and inclusive in its range. It must be so devised 
as to avoid making the already strong nations stronger 
and the already weak less able to resist aggression. It 
should be a gradual and not a summary process, and 
take into account some present commitments that can- 
not in honor be ignored. 

Most important of all, the "drive" needs conscience 
as well as commercialism back of it. Reduction of tax 
burdens, setting free for constructive purposes vast sums 
now paid for military upkeep, and return to creative 
industry of millions of men — these are all desirable. 
But a higher motive for disarmament is needed than 
these imply, if the fight for peace is to be won ultimately. 
There must be widely diffused love of right rather than 
might, of reliance on an international court rather than 
on an international army, and steady hatred of combat, 
especially the kind that modern applied science now 
makes possible. 



OVERSEAS CARRYING BUSINESS 

The overseas carrying industry of the world has 
had its center now here, now there. Within mod- 
ern history, once it was in Spain, once in Holland, once 
in the United States, once in Britain, and now it looks 
as if it were to be again in the United States. None of 
human endeavors is more filled with romance and sig- 
nificance than this transportation of the world's goods, 
particularly across the seas. 

One wonders what bearings the rapid development of 
American ship-building is to have upon future interna- 
tional relations. During the year just ended, the out- 
put of the American shipyards has been 1,783 vessels of 
2,860,725 gross tons. In 1918 our output was 821 ves- 
sels, 460 of which were steel, 361 of which were wood, 
all sea-going vessels. In 1919 our total output of sea- 
going vessels was 1,135 vessels, 802 of steel and 333 of 
wood. In 1920 our output of such vessels was 507 of 
steel, 121 of wood, while the total number of our non- 
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sea-going vessels for 1920 was 1,155. Such an addition 
to our sea-going vessels within so short a period of time 
challenges the imagination. 

One outstanding fact is that this change in our com- 
mercial life must mean a more intelligent consular and 
diplomatic service, if the new and enlarged industrial 
effort of our nation is to avoid the ill will of other 
heavily producing peoples. Furthermore, it must mean 
a new education for our business men in languages other 
than our own, and in the ways of foreign folk. This 
new entry into the commercial life of the world brings 
added responsibilities. It offers also new opportunities 
to promote war. The supreme challenge is that we go 
about the tasks in such a way that we shall promote the 
general welfare of civilized States and the peace and 
prosperity of men and women everywhere. That is the 
way of good morals. It is the way of good business. 



THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
ENDURES 

Allegiance to the law is the essence of free govern- 
ment. After two years of residence in the United 
States, De Tocquerville wrote in 1831: "However irk- 
some an enactment may be, the citizen of the United 
States complies with it not only because it is the work 
of the majority, but because it is his own, and he regards 
it as a contract to which he is himself a part." The 
illustrious Frenchman had seen at first hand the oper- 
ation of the principle that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

The significance of this fundamental thing in our 
democracy was illustrated in the District of Columbia 
the other day. It came out in the trial of a case in the 
Supreme Court of the District. The plaintiff was one 
Max Holder, an Austrian Jew, but an American citizen, 
against one Lawrence O'Dea, a police official represent- 
ing the United States Department of Justice. We re- 
ferred to this case at the time of Holder's arrest in the 
Advocate of Peace for September, 1919. The charge 
against the officer was abuse of authority. We became 
quite accustomed, especially during the war, to reading 
of prosecutions by the Department of Justice against 
private individuals, but here is the case of a private in- 
dividual bringing action against an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It appeared in the evidence that the 
officer invited Holder, a waiter in a local hotel, to police 
headquarters. After questioning the young man the 
officer had him locked up, after which he left orders that 
none of his friends should be permitted to see him. 
Surrounded by the most unwholesome environment, the 
prisoner was kept in strict incommunicado. His picture 
was taken and entered in the Rogue's Gallery. He was 



not allowed to wash his face and hands during his im- 
prisonment. The term of his confinement was one week. 
In the meantime the officer went to Holder's room, took 
his letters and other private papers without warrant. 
At the expiration of the week, the officer being unable 
to find anything against the prisoner, he was discharged, 
and all this without a hearing of any kind and without 
any reference to due process of law. The jury rendered 
a verdict for Mr. Holder for $400. 

The significance of this case lies not in the fact that 
an officer of the Department of Justice could treat a 
man in such a way ; not in the fact that the amount of 
the verdict was $400. The significance lies in the fact 
that under our American system of government we have 
made it possible to realize that justice, harking back to 
the Roman law and phrased by Olpian as "the steadfast 
unchanging will and purpose to give to every one his 
due." To every critic of American democracy we would 
point to this simple case in all its fullness and encour- 
agement. With us no man, be he rich or poor, be he 
even law maker or law executioner, is himself above the 
law. This case will be a warning to those who, still 
dominated by the war psychology, menace the common 
welfare by a wrongful use of the police power. It should 
cool off a bit the hot-blooded advocates of the overthrow 
of the American Government. 



THE SOUTH AND THE MENNONITES 

About 162,000- members of the Mennonite sect now 
living in the Swift River district of Manitoba are 
to migrate this year to Wayne and Greene Counties, 
Mississippi. There, on 125,000 acres of land which they 
have purchased and on 100,000 acres of which they have 
an option, they will resume community life — religious, 
educational and social, and along traditional lines. They 
consider themselves fortunate to have found a home in 
a country of rolling prairies, sparsely wooded but well 
watered, and requiring little preparatory labor before 
agriculture can begin. The change from Manitoba to a 
more salubrious climate they also will welcome ; but most 
of all they will value the guarantee as to religious liberty 
and the right to their own method of education and 
ways of speech, which Governor Russell has promised 
them. He has done this over the protest of the Louis- 
iana and Mississippi State organizations of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Honor and also of the national officials of 
the same society. 

'To the men who were in the A. E. F., the Mennonites 
are 

"conscientious objectors, refusing to enter military serv- 
ice. They will not assimilate American citizenship, 
neither will they allow themselves or their children to 



